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DISCUSSION. 

Charles E. Curtis : One looks over this report with 
a feeling of gratitude to the framers of it, and a feeling 
of appreciation of the large amount of effort that has 
been put into it, and the chairman and the other mem- 
bers of the committee deserve the hearty thanks of all 
municipal administrators throughout the country. There 
are one or two features of it of which I should like to 
speak, not in a critical way, but merely as a matter un- 
der discussion, and to suggest a little different standpoint, 
possibly, from the one which most economists would 
take. There is no question but that statistics relating 
to many subjects will be readily obtained, but where the 
real friction, if any, will come in gaining these statistics 
is in the items connected with franchises, and particu- 
larly in regard to semi-public corporations. While there 
is no doubt that in some cases these franchises have been 
abused, there is, I think, a question as to whether the 
managers of these properties who will be asked, in some 
cases have been asked, to furnish data may not have a 
natural and justifiable reluctance in furnishing it. I 
have the impression from conversation with such mana- 
gers that in a good many cases they are less interested 
in the statistics from other cities than they are alarmed 
at the attitude and teachings of some of the economists 
themselves. Now if data of this sort are to be obtained, 
the cooperation of the semi-public companies is desira- 
ble, and they should be assured in some way that the 
data sought for is to be absolutely impartial, and that 
the questions asked are to be such as will show the facts 
only, without any attempt or disposition to use the data 
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to support a theory or notion already conceived. In the 
appendix to the report is mentioned, on page two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, that " at the last meeting of the 
National Electric L4ght Association, held in Chicago in 
May, 1900, Mr. James B. Cahoon, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
submitted detailed forms for uniform gas and electric 
lighting accounts. The convention voted to have the 
committee prepare a system of uniform accounting to be 
presented at the next annual meeting " ; and a foot-note 
adds : " One of Mr. Cahoon's chief objects in submitting 
the paper and schedules was to stem the tide in favor of 
municipal ownership." 

Here, then, were schedules made up for the express 
purpose of supporting certain propositions. This is to 
be deprecated. The statistics sought for should neither 
be intended to support nor refute the argument for mu- 
nicipal ownership, but should be such as will reveal the 
weak points and the strong points of both public and 
private ownership. 

The report says, on page 265 : " But unfortunately 
the council committees that undertake so many of these 
investigations are rarely trained statisticians or appre- 
ciative of the value of such persons ; so the figures are 
put together somehow, and made to fit a preconceived 
or ill-conceived theory, and money and perhaps human 
lives are sacrificed as a result." 

Now I believe there are many laymen who fear that 
in the writings of some of the modern economists the 
data sought for may be used to fit a pre-conceived 
or ill-conceived theory, and that is one of the things 
which should be guarded against very carefully. If 
the statistics are to be serviceable, the questions asked 
and the schedules used must be absolutely impartial in 
their tone. Consider the statistics as used by the labor 
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commissioners in certain states, statistics that have been 
used by some economists in a way that has supported 
their theories most vigorously. These are partial sta- 
tistics, and incomplete ; but they are used, and are mis- 
leading in their results. It has come to be rather a fad 
among some people, to condemn semi-public companies, 
and to demand that the municipalities shall engage in 
industrial enterprises. Not only should we be interested 
in statistics as a means of correcting the abuses of 
private companies, but we should also be equally 
anxious to secure uniform statistics as a means of check- 
ing the abuses of municipalities themselves ; and the 
statistics sought should be such as will show both 
classes of abuses. The council committees referred to 
here, in some cases at least, look up to and respect the 
economists of the day. If that respect is to be main- 
tained, the utmost impartiality in such matters as these 
must be observed. The statistics will be worth the 
effort of the laymen whose services you will have to use 
in getting the data, they will be worth the assistance 
of the officials of companies and of municipalities, upon 
one condition. If they are to be used to enable Professor 
A. to demonstrate that Professor B. was mistaken in 
his last treatise, they are not worth the labor of the 
rest of us to obtain. If they are to be used, on the 
other hand, to enable our municipal administrators more 
correctly to judge of their own duties, so that they may 
improve the condition of folks, they will be of value. 
The words of Professor Van Dyke should be often con- 
sidered : " Keep me from caring more for books than 
for folks." 

Roland P. FalknER : The report calls attention to 
the chaotic conditions of all official records of what most 
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vitally concerns the people in the administration of local 
and municipal government. In a field where opinion 
can be formed and a guiding policy selected only by 
processes of comparison, the elements of comparison are 
wholly lacking. If this variety were the result of 
wholly different local conditions, and the product of a 
careful adaptation of means to ends we might applaud 
the result and rejoice that not a dead uniformity but 
a strong individuality characterizes our local govern- 
ment. But unfortunately the variety is the result of 
ignorance, indifference and neglect, the bungling make- 
shift of unskilled artisans. 

The problem before us is how to awaken a popular 
consciousness of this fact and how when awakened to 
embody this feeling in remedial action. I venture to 
think that in the first endeavor we must be far more 
specific than the report before us. It seems to me that 
we must draw more generously upon illustrations ex- 
pressed largely in dollars and cents. The comparability 
of local administration as an abstraction may be a motive 
sufficiently powerful to stimulate this body or any other 
body of specialists to the passage of vigorous resolutions, 
but not one to move public opinion or incite legislation. 
In certain lines of municipal activity, in certain states, 
uniformity of records is already a fact. Can we not 
draw a picture of " before " and " after " which shall 
carry the same conviction with the public as is supposed 
to follow the advertisement of hair restorers ? A muni- 
cipal campaign was not long ago conducted in Phila- 
delphia in which the extravagance of the dominant party 
formed the keynote of the attack. Figures were adduced 
to show that in twenty years the municipal expenditures 
had doubled. No one seemed to have thought that the 
per capita expenditure had not increased in that propor- 
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tion, and the fact that in the earlier period the gas works 
were operated by a trust or commission which turned a 
net balance only into the treasury, while in the later 
period under city management the entire operating ex- 
penses figured as outlay, though the operation still 
netted a profit was wholly ignored. A system of uni- 
form municipal accounting equally well adapted to bring 
out real expenditure under either organization would 
have obviated such an absurd campaign. It is only by 
such concrete illustrations piled mountain high that a 
general principle becomes a popular axiom. For not 
until the voters seize the facts which are so plain to us 
can our schemes of reform become anything more than 
pious wishes. 

Supposing, however, that happy day arrived when our 
efforts have not only convinced aenemic reformers and 
drawing room agitators that good book-keeping is a 
necessary adjunct of good government, but have brought 
it down to the workingman that under the cover of 
vague and uncertain accounting rascality of all kinds 
flourishes, how shall they obtain a remedy? 

Of all the means pointed out none seems to offer better 
prospects of success than the passage of the state laws of 
supervision over accounts, to be kept in accordance with 
forms prescribed by state authority. Individual cities 
may reform their methods, but cannot impose them upon 
others. As object lessons their efforts are of the highest 
value, and it may well be worthy of municipal enter- 
prise to adopt systems of records so complete and so well 
adapted to the purpose which they serve that they would 
be selected by state legislatures as types for the state as 
a whole. 

One of the means which, in my judgment, would more 
than anything else contribute to hastening the day 
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would be the immediate erection of statistical depart- 
ments in our states and cities. Such officers should be 
charged with embodying the results of administrative 
labor instalments in statements easily comprehended. 
It is the function of statistics to render book-keeping in- 
telligible, and by book-keeping is here included not only 
accounts in dollars and cents, but all records dealing 
with classes of facts whose aggregates, compositions or 
relations to other facts are matters of social significance. 
That such an effort to systematize the records of local 
administration would be beset with difficulties is indu- 
bitable, but the horrible examples which such an effort 
would bring to light would be a cumulative force in 
the direction of uniform regulation which could not be 
withstood. I have ever believed that the true way to 
accomplish reform in statistical methods was first to do 
with those at hand the best which they could accom- 
plish, demonstrate thus the practical value of statistics 
and thus create a demand for something better. 

Harvey S. Chase : The city of Chicago with its 
annual income of twenty-five or thirty millions of dol- 
lars is in a very peculiar situation. The application 
there of the principles of uniform accounting as laid 
down by the co-ordinating associations, of which this 
committee represents one, is probably the most notable 
application that has been made, or perhaps will be 
made for some time. It may be worth while to give a 
brief statement in regard to it. 

Through the Merchants' Club of Chicago an investi- 
gation of the city's affairs was made a year or so ago. 
The result of this private investigation was such that 
the city council entered into contracts with well known 
accountants to investigate the special assessment ac- 
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counts running back to the year of the fire, 1871 ; and 
to report upon a system intended for the entire reorgani- 
zation of the city's accounts. These matters are now 
neariug completion. The system of accounts was re- 
ported at the end of November and has been adopted 
almost in its entirety by the city council, and it will be 
inaugurated during the year 1902. The situation in 
Chicago is peculiar from many points of view, but par- 
ticularly from the fact that the city government has 
never, since the fire, at least, had the revenue necessary 
to carry on its work. I find when I speak of Chicago 
finances with people in the East that it is the almost 
universal opinion that Chicago's revenue has disap- 
peared, or large portions of it, into the pockets of her 
officials. This is however a mistaken opinion. " Boodle- 
ing" in Chicago has not been more marked than in 
other cities. Our investigations prove that such revenue 
as has been received by the city has on the whole been 
well administered. Indeed it is surprising that the city 
officials could have done as well as they have, handi- 
capped as they have been by the financial situation in 
which the city finds itself due to state legislation. 

The complications between the city, the old town- 
system, which still continues in part, the county and 
and the state, are extraordinary. The tax levy in Chi- 
cago is made early in the year, by the city council. 
The valuations of property are made by the town asses- 
sors also early in the year. I^ater they go to the board of 
review, a county organization, and are rearranged by it, 
and then to a state organization, the board of equaliza- 
tion. It is the end of the year before the city really 
knows what its income is ; meantime the expenses have 
already been incurred and the money spent. In 1900, 
for example, the appropriations were made upon a basis 
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of valuation of the previous year, which was about three 
hundred and forty-seven millions of dollars. At the end 
of the year it was found that the new board of assessors 
had reduced these valuations to two hundred and sev- 
enty-six millions. The city had, therefore, been making 
illegally expenditures all through that period. 

The tax levy is voted in March, but the money is not 
collected until the following year. It then passes into 
the hands of the county collector, over whom the city 
officials have no control. As he is paid a commission 
on his collections and on the money deposited in the 
banks, it is for his interest to keep the funds in the banks 
as long as possible. Finally it is paid over to the city 
treasurer, who also is given a commission, out of which 
he pays all the expenses of his office. With these 
astonishing complications, the necessity for uniform ac- 
counting is very evident. 

The city usually manages to squeeze out revenue 
enough to pay its wages and salaries, which are essential 
and immediate. But it has allowed its bills for supplies 
to run over into the ensuing year, and sometimes it is 
eighteen months or more before the bills are paid. Bills 
have passed through the courts and judgments have 
been taken against the city amounting to something 
over three million dollars. A tax-payer recently refused 
to pay his taxes, upon the ground that the total amount 
of the debt of the city of Chicago was in excess of the 
statutory limit (which is five per cent of the assessed 
valuation), and that he could not be compelled to pay 
the taxes. The case came before the same judge who 
had granted the judgment making the excess of debt, 
and he exempted the tax-payer. 

Chicago, it thus appears, has no general fund of 
money against which appropriations are made, no 
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" working capital." Appropriations are made against 
the future altogether, and do not represent cash at all. 

It has been the custom to charge up in the appropria- 
tion bill, estimated items of "loss and cost " upon the 
collection of the tax (four and one-half per cent.). Each 
appropriation was thus increased by four and one-half 
per cent., which anticipated the loss and cost of the tax 
collections. Also during the course of the year, when 
the actual " loss and cost " of the previous year had 
been ascertained, it was charged (debit) to this same 
account. Now as the expenditures increased, there was 
a difference between this credit and this charge for 
" loss and cost " yearly. That is to say, there was a 
deficiency of the estimated deficiency. Under the 
statutes, all balances of appropriations must be carried 
at the end of the year into what is called the " general 
fund account," a surplus account. So at the end of the 
year these "deficiencies of deficiencies" were carried 
into this general fund account and were looked upon as 
surplus, or as cash. 

Dr. Hartwell : It has been intimated by several 
gentlemen in the course of this afternoon's discussion 
that the economic man and the fiscal man, as bodied 
forth in the books, are far to seek and that they be few 
who find them. Judging from statistics as they are 
made and used generally, the statistics man belongs in 
the same category with the economic and the fiscal man. 
In discussing plans and devising measures to secure rea- 
sonable uniformity in municipal accounting and statis- 
tics, we do well to recognize the standards of idealistic 
seekers after scientific truth ; but we should not lose 
sight of the fact that in practice we shall have to depend 
for the most part upon other kinds of men. Professor 
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Falkner's suggestion that an attempt to cover the whole 
or even the larger part of the field of municipal statist- 
ics would prove futile at the present time seems to me 
to be apposite and sound. 

It is my belief that municipal statistics, like charity, 
should begin at home; that they should relate to the 
objects and needs of local administration and be prepared 
with the primary purpose of enlightening a local public 
opinion and of serving local authorities as the basis for 
intelligent action. Know thyself is an injunction which 
applies as well to cities as to individuals. So long as a 
city does not know itself it cannot know other cities, or 
compare itself with them or profit largely by their ex- 
perience. The sooner our leading cities are led to in- 
sist upon having simple and intelligible financial and 
statistical reports furnished by their own servants for 
home use, the sooner will the public and official mind 
become responsive to the demands of such bodies as this 
for the adoption of more modern and scientific methods 
of book-keeping and house-keeping by all cities ; and the 
sooner will it become possible for the student of muni- 
cipal affairs and for state and national officials and bu- 
reaus to secure from city officials and publications such 
information as is usually unattainable now. 

I am not at all disposed to underrate the importance 
of concerted action in this matter on the part of repre- 
sentative associations of scientific and professional men ; 
but I would emphasize the fact that our efforts are 
likely to prove abortive unless the present undeveloped 
state of the art of municipal house-keeping and book- 
keeping, in most cities, is borne in mind. Our recom- 
mendations should be comparatively few and simple and 
capable of being easily carried out, lest we repel busy 
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and preoccupied officials whose cooperation is requisite 
for the success of the measures we have in mind. 

The results of the most notable attempt hitherto made 
to report annually upon the scope and cost of municipal 
administrations in the United States bear upon the 
question before us. I refer to three series of comparative 
tables entitled " Statistics of Cities," which have been 
published by the United States Department of Labor for 
the years 1898-1900 inclusive, in compliance with an 
act of Congress passed in the year 1898. There is war- 
rant for the assertion that the act was passed in the 
confident expectation that the statistics desired could be 
compiled without great dificulty from such reports as 
are regularly given to the public by city boards and offi- 
cials. The experience of the commissioner of labor has 
proved the groundlessness of that expectation. Com- 
missioner Wright has found municipal reports as a class 
so confused and misleading that he has been obliged to 
go behind the returns and resort to the expensive expe- 
dient of gathering his material at first hand by means 
of special agents. 

Mr. Baker alluded in his report to the committee of 
the National Municipal League on uniform municipal 
accounting and statistics. That committee, of which 
Mr. Baker, Mr. Chase and others present are members, 
has been at work for nearly a year. On behalf of the 
committee which has been in session this morning here 
in Washington, I wish to express our appreciation of 
the courtesy of your president in inviting us to take 
part in your deliberations. At a meeting of the league 
in May last, our committee reported a provisional set of 
schedules designed to facilitate the rendering of uniform 
financial reports by the cities of a given state to a central 
state board, — our problem being to work out the details 
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of a practicable scheme to effectuate certain general rec- 
ommendations of the league's "Municipal Programme." 
Mr. Hangar who has charge of the investigation of the 
Department of L,abor in respect to city statistics declares 
that if cities of 30,000 inhabitants should adopt the 
schedules just mentioned, the labor of collecting mate- 
rial for the department's yearly bulletin would be re- 
duced 90 per cent. 

This is not the time or place for a detailed statement 
of the views or plans of our committee, but I may say 
in passing that they agree substantially with those of 
your own committee. From our point of view financial 
statistics are of primary importance at this juncture. 
We recognize the impossibility of securing the speedy 
or general adoption of reform methods of book-keeping, 
and shall content ourselves with proposing forms of re- 
turn with regard to receipts and expenditures, resources 
and liabilities, debt, loans, sinking-fund, etc., that may 
readily be filled out by any comptroller or auditor, with- 
out disturbance to his customary methods of procedure. 
If fiscal officers can be induced to make supplementary 
reports in accordance with a consistent plan it will be 
far easier than at present to establish a base line to serve 
in attempts to map out and cultivate other fields of mu- 
nicipal statistics. 

The domain of American municipal statistics, using 
the term in its scientific sense, presents such wide areas 
of unsettled not to say unexplored territory that, as I 
have already intimated, it seems a wiser policy to post- 
pone ambitious schemes of expansion until our home 
fields have been subjected to a more intensive and pro- 
ductive system of cultivation than is yet common. 
There is need of caution and self-restraint in insti- 
tuting comparisons between cities even in such familiar 
fields as population statistics and the movement of 
25 
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population. Owing to loose methods employed in esti- 
mating population in intercensal years even the crude 
death rates of many leading American cities are open to 
grave suspicion, and per capita estimates of every 
description are full of pitfalls. For instance in a care- 
fully prepared paper on certain classes of expenditure 
by twenty-nine principal cities read in 1898 before the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements, the 
population of Baltimore according to an " official esti- 
mate" was set at the remarkably round number of 
500,000. A few months later the Charities Review 
published a paper whose writer based certain per capita 
comparisons relating to out-door relief in Baltimore and 
other cities upon another " official estimate " of 625,270 
as the population of Baltimore in the year 1898 — while 
the official death-rates of the city for the same year 
were based on an estimated population of 541,000. I 
asked the health officer how he obtained that figure. 
He replied that he had asked the two leading Baltimore 
newspapers " independently on the same day" for their 
estimates of the city's population. " One said 540,000, 
the other 541,000, and I took 541,000." In June, 1900, 
the enumerators of the Twelfth Census could find only 
508,957 people in Baltimore. In Boston, where I live, 
it is impossible to show the monthly movement of 
population because of our antiquated methods of re- 
cording births and marriages. Every spring there is a 
round-up of babies which resembles the method em- 
ployed by the average town clerk in the rural districts 
in gathering his birth statistics. To be sure there is a 
small fee offered in Boston to stimulate promptitude on 
the part of physicians in registering births. But the 
allowance of $0.25 for each certificate of birth filed with 
the city registrar has not proved altogether satisfactory. 
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It has been known to work even badly. A few years 
ago it was found that a certain doctor had certified to 
the birth of upwards of eighty infants that never 
existed. Yet the names of those ink engendered babes 
could not be expunged legally from the records, and 
when we went to the state house and asked to have the 
law amended the legislators laughed at it. 

Such facts may serve to indicate that the immediate 
prospects for gathering strictly comparable data through- 
out the wide range of activities common to cities is not 
brilliant, to say the least. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff : My experience has 
been that the " reformer" to whom Dr. Falkuer has re- 
ferred, is anything but aenemic or dilettante or in- 
effective. As a rule, those I have known are full- 
blooded, persistent, (which is of the essence of practi- 
cality) and, in the long run, effective. Perhaps he is 
impractical because he does not know when he is beaten 
or when to " let up." The economic man and the sta- 
tistical man we have been told this afternoon are fig- 
ments of imagination. So is the reformer of the type 
described by Dr. Falkner. 

The subject of uniform municipal accounts is one of 
prime importance as has been pointed out at this ses- 
sion ; and obviously so. We hear much of publicity 
of accounts for municipalities and for quasi-public cor- 
porations, and rightly so ; but publicity without uni- 
formity will aid but little in a study and comprehension 
of vexed municipal problems. 

Although apparently a dry topic and one of narrow 
application, uniform municipal accounting is one of 
wide application and of extensive influence. Mr. Chase 
will bear me out when I maintain that followingmiiform 
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municipal accounts, as a natural sequence, will come 
inevitably an improved system of municipal taxation 
and assessment, and an improvement in the relations of 
city, county and state. In fact there will be substantial 
betterment all along the line. The experience of 
Chicago amply verifies this, and we find in Ohio that 
the movements for uniform accounting and tax reforms 
have joined hands and both are being jointly urged by 
the Ohio state board of commerce. 

Mr. Baker: I would like to say in addition that the 
subject is a very broad, complex, and difficult one ; and 
a satisfactory solution, if any solution be reached, can be 
obtained only by the assistance of all who are interested 
in the subject and have given it earnest attention. 
Therefore, in behalf of this Association, and of various 
committees deeply interested and hard at work upon the 
problem, I wish to express the hope that suggestions 
will be freely made to the several committees, and that 
your cooperation will be given to the work, and particu- 
larly that, coming as you do from so many municipali- 
ties throughout the country, you will attempt to bring 
this important matter to the attention of the proper offi- 
cials of your own cities. I should like to suggest that 
those who are willing to go into the matter should send 
suggestions to the director of the census regarding the 
collection of municipal statistics, and should also give 
careful consideration to the municipal inquiries already 
being made by the United States Department of L,abor 
for cities of thirty thousand and upwards, and decide 
whether it is wise to bring personal influence upon your 
representatives in Congress for the extension of the lat- 
ter work to include smaller municipalities. 



